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Atl^OWLEDGEiyiENTS 

"Da }iot\'t what you cannot do inter- 
fere with lohat you can do " "^^ 



Jonn Wooden 

Mtlnv JifUTcnt people have (.unuibuteJ their talentb 
fo this broLhurt V\ithuut <jn^(lhs[!» vMlimgnc^^ to 
^hdiv theu 'thuiight-- dbuut ^alut-- of ph\si».al eJuta- 
tion re^.Tcatum anJ sports Uu ail a venture ui tjii> 
tvpe should nut havt btla dtitrnpteJ Only by present- 
ing ea<.h contnbutu'' s rrank and candid remarks has 
it been possiplt^ U>r this bro^liure tu a^.c^.jmph'^h its 
basic objectives Si'ung hov\ strungU other individ- 
uals tet^i and the man\ ways in v\hich this varied 
cross section o{ persunahues supports ph\sj^.al edu- - 
cation recreation and* spurts activities tor special 
pupulatiuns should be f.xtremely" helpful to earh 
reader Manv vear^ u^ leadership and active participa- 
!u)n m thest a(.tivities b\ Lontnbutors to this publi- 
--catiun shotild^^timuUtt and chaikn)?e both cunsum- 

• r^ and pruvidtr^ ^ervue'- who "have not yet gotten 
their '^'t \\\K^i' prugrams In {he tinal analy- 
st-, unlv to tf't dt^rt't that these vvi>rds inspire and 
motivate^ (jthtfs hi actum vvill these ettorts really 
bt. vaKjabk and vsurthwhile Hopelullv individuals 
not nuv% partiupattn^; ^jt att\uded oppof tunitic- m 
physical education recrtatu:)n and sports activities 
v\ill get^activtiv involved and ^ho>e n^w^ taking pa^t 
to somt degrt^ will becume inir^easmgly nnore active 
through expanded jnd ^nrichLd, opportunities To 
ea^h v%ho ha*- contributed hii *.>r her talents and ex- 
periences to this publication - 

• tach individual who took time trom extremely 
~busv ^^.hed^ll^'s tu prepare thoughts and reflections 

about* 5:ihv^*cal education recreation, and sports 
ffor special populatK?ns 

• Luvvcll .Klapphol/. ed to^^-oi the Phy.^iL.iil Educa- 
tiari \ew^h'ttt'r, who reviewed statements, Jevel- 
^^ped tht manusLfiJit edite^i*tnaterials and did most 
ot the editorial Work ^ 

• V\anda L Burnetii, Program Administraiive Coor- 
dinator rhvsjcal Ldiication and Recreation for the 
H^ndiCttpped Iniorrnatiori and Ke^-arch Ltill/a- 

*^ tion Center (IRCC) who coordinated production, 

prl^cissing and distrihution i)t the tinal product 
y» 

. . . thanks for jobs cxtremelv well and competently 
done- Results ot vour toDtributions r^lcc t your, 
professional dedication tar above and beyond the call 
of duty ' • 

, Julian L' btem Director 

IRLC and AAFfPER Consultant 
Programs fcK the j^-landKappcd 
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' PROLOGUE 

• » 

'*Vve n-ever let stereotypes—like a blind 
person can't do that— stand in my way" 

Bil! bthpiiJt ' 
Blind tlcmentary School 
PnncifNal and TeacKer 
Temple Citv California 



Oppurtunitit?s for irnpaireJ Jisablcii, ^nJ hand- 
icapped {:^rsons to participate m physical edu- 
cation, recreation and^-sports programs have 
-increased greatly during the last fev\ years. 
Huv\evef' 'the, p.otential of the^e activities haj- 
luirdly -cratched tKe"^'UT£av.t" Mcjre school and 
community level personnel— teachers, recreation 
specialists, physicians, psychologists, sociolo* 
gisf- *arfd parents^now recognize values and 
contriD;y,tions provided special populations 
tlirough active participation in these programs, 
-\s more and more individuals and groups be- 
come involved in ^u^li activitie*^, all must work 
together to cuor^^nate and improve opportuni- 
ties m physical education, recreation, and sport^ 
for every ^dividual v\ith a special need 

This brochure (.ontams statements about the 
importance and value-*- of an active-physieal Uh 
^or impaired, disabled, and handicapped per- 
sons thdt -have been made by people from man\ 
different walks of life The brochure— 

• Contain'- statements made by medicil au- 
thorities, representatives of different pro- 
fessiona'l -^s^aciatu)ns, special educatior 
teachers physical educators, recreatioc 
specialist^ research personnel, governmeni 
leaders, psvchologists, and impaired peoph 
themselves abqu^ the vafues of and neec 
for programs services, facilities, and op- 
portuhitie^s in physical education, recrea 
tion, and -ports tor spcciai populations 

• f^ocUses on the importance of opportuni- 
ties- m physical education, recreation, anc 
sports fur special populatjon> in terms oi 
overall val^ues or these activities for cv-ert 

' in'diVidual inducting impaired, disabled, anc 
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handicapped persons Nut only du these 
pibgranis and activitit-s promote better 
health and a li^e v\orth living, hut they 
transcend the physical Active and vigo- 
rous participation m physical education, 
recreation, and sport'., activities help indi- 
vidual develop ^ociaUy. emotionallv , and 
psychologically and to adjust to life 

• Emphasises responsibilities of - staffs m 
schools, community programs, and special 
centers for planning and providing physi- 
cal ^^ucation recreation, and sports' activi- 
ties, hiring and training competent profes- 
sional and paraprofessiunal personnel and 
volunteers, and co'hstruc ting barrier free fa- 
cilities to meet special needs tjf individuals 
with various handicapping conditions 



"Physical activity can be a sneaky way 
of getting lo every thirig about a 
person's life. With children we try to 
establish that feeling4n themselves so 
thi^t they have that pride— I am an indi- 
vidual— to .niake the hoy accept himself 
as what he is/' ^ ^ 

. Mike Burg 

The Academy of Physical <ind 

Social Develbpment 
Newton Centre, 
I ' Massachusetts 




WHO ARE THE HANDICAPPED? 

"In many people's eyes, and maybe in 
your oion, you may have been shackled 
to a wh^elchai^ or condemned to-a life^ 
fighting a body that ).ust won't cooper- 
ate . I've ahoays caunted myself ' 
lucky thatniy ^'rtat^t -limitations are 
physical To be burdened ivith a real 
handicap hke lonelirtess, mfecurity, or 
lack of human-dignity might be too y 
much to handle " ' / 

Hi'nry Henschcid, Graduate Stud'cnt 

m Rhabiiitation Counseling / 
LnivtTsity of Idaho, Moscow/ 
We has cerebral palsy and / 
walks with a cane / 

Tht ttTni*- impaired dl'^abled, and /KandiLappeJ 
arc ufttn U'-t'd '-ynunvmuusly anvK interi^hange- 
ably S<.Kietv categori/es and stt^o types, u im- 
poses labil'^, particularly upun/individuals with 
variuu^ ph\sical, mental, emotional, and social 
conditions Thi'- i'- a, paradc/x in an era where 
emphasis i^ suppost'dly ott the' individual and 
what he or she can do, lit\se^ice is given to an 
individual s potential wWle too many programs, 
activities, and clrForts mcu^ on disability and de- 
tKienc V Th c ctjntradiltion between philosophy 
and reality is even/ mgre confusing when one 
reali/es that thesc/are not ways m v\hich many 
^individuals witbr various handicapping condi- 
tions look i}{yfr\ themselves There are impor-, 
tant differeivcs amortg impaired, disabled, and 
handicapp<p4 persons that indicate difference^ m 
degree A/d type of ct)nd*ition Personnel in- 
vcTive\i y^ i^ese programs must promote appro - 
pruUy/definitiort, connotation, and cxac-t use 6f 
eacVf c3f these terms The following are ways m- 
/d/viduals rffith various ct)nditiuns look upon 
1hemselv*es, not wa>s that haivt- bccrr- cult until y 
impAOTd by society and able bodied persons—/ 
Impaired individuals Live identifiable or- 
ganic or functional conditions-some part 
of the body is actually missing, a portion of 
an anatc)mical structure is gone, or one or 
more partsyof the body do not function 



property or adequately The condition may 
be permanent, as in the u5se of amputatiop, 
congenital birtli Jeitvts, cerebral palsy, 
brain damage, or/rectolinial iibroplasia it 
may be tempor^y-functfonal speech de- 
feats, some learning disabilities, various ^ 
emotional problems, certain social malad- 
justments, , or specific movement deficien- 
^t'les • 
• Disabled individuals, because, of impair- 
ments, are limited or restricted m executing 
some skills, doing specific jobs or task>, or ^ 
performing certain activities Individuals 
.with impairments should not be automatic- 
ally excluded from activities because the 
condition makes U appear that they cannot^ 
participate safely, successfully, or with, 
personal satisfaction Some irppaired per- 
sons at<ain high levels of excellence in ac- 
tivities in which they are not supposedly 
able to perform or participate 
• Handicapped individuals,* because of im- 
pairraent or disability, are adversely af- 
_ fected psychobgically, emotionally, or so- 
cially. Handicapped persons reflect an at- • 
htude self-pity Some individuals with 
' impairments and disabilities are handi- 
capped, some severely Others with severe 
impairments or disabilities adjust extremely 
well to their conditions and li^e happy and 
productive lives In their eyes they are not 
' handicapped even though society continued 
to label them handicapped ^Undoubtedly 
■many persons m society with neither an im- 
' pairment nor a ' disability are handi- 
capped'* 

The Credo 6f Abilities Incorporated (Albertson. 
Nev% \orkf eloquently and pleadingly presents 
inner feelings, true desires, and personal per- 
ceptions of impaired, disabled, and handicapped 
persons In helping ^ach person gam this type 
of personal stature, dignity, and independence, 
we must heed these words-. ^ ^ 

^Because contributions Uir this brochure came from 
many different .nJ^viduaU with a variety of orienta^ 
tions, use and connotation of the terms impaired, dis- 
abled, and handicapped m quotin.ons may not be 
consistent with this discussion ^ 
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. i do not choose to l^e a common man It is my 
rfi^ht to be uiuommon-if Kan 1 seek oppor- 

^ tunitv - riot s(.\ uritv Ixlo nci*t wish to be a kept 

cttizeh humbk'J anJMulleJ by having the stste 
look aWer me I wan,t to take the cakulated ns^, 
, to diream and to build: to fail and to succeed i 
refuse to barter incentive ior a, dole I prefer the' 
challenge of life to the guaranteed existence, the 
thrill of fulfillment to the stale ovilm ot Utopia 
I will not trade freedom for benefiLen^e nor n^y 
dignit\ for a handout I vmII never cower before 
any master nor bend^o an>*threaL It is rny her- 
itage to stand er.fLt, ^roud and unafraid, to 
think and act for myself, enjoy theJbenefit of* 
m\ creations, and to face the world boldly ar\d_ 

^ say, this'^^have don(^ ' 

^ . 

By instilling apprupnaU' understanding ^nd 
placing needs of special populations in proper 
.perspective, physical educators and recreators 
and cudLhcs tan make definite tontributiOns to 
the total well-bemg of these groups by 

• Offering challenging opportunrties, mean- 
ingful experiences, and functional activi^es 
on a personali/ed and iniUyiJualized basis 

• Accefttuating the positive and ehmfnating 
th^ negative in thought and, action 

• Strf^ssing ability, ?lot disability, empha- 
sizing potential, not »def iciency. Oncojjrag- 
ing, not discouraging 

• Taking steps to see that impairments and 
' disabilities do not becohie handicaps 

througti negative attitudes and selF-despair 

• Acting noiv to ^.s tart nevy pftograms wheix 
none exist, increasing opportunities and 
intensifying physical education, recreation, 
sports, and leisure time activities 

• Improving substantially ^ values of pro- 
grams for^ach individual participant y 




"There are no disabled Americans—only 
Americans with varying "degreed of 
ability/' 

I Henry Viscardi - ^ 

Chairman, White House Conference 
ofTthe Handicapped 

■ ^-3 
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IN PERSPECTIVe 



""/t's good'to ^ive the handicapped Uf^,^ 
Buhbetter to give' them a life worth 
living." ^ . 

Helen Keller 

Before considering specific va ut acti\ e par- 
ticipation in physical education, recreation, and 
sports pr-ograms b\ persons with various hafidi- 
capping" conditions, the following need to be 
^iConsidered— , • 

• 1f participation m these activities is good 
for social, emotional, phy^^ical, jnental, and 
total Bevelopment of able-bodied childfen, 
adolesi^ents, and adults, then it is just .as 
impoHant, if r\ot more so, foe impaired, dis- 
*abled, and handicapped individuals 

• If afi able-bodied child must I^arn to play 
to become physically fit, develop sports 
skills, u^e leisure. time constructively, thea 
a child vMth a handicapping condition must 
also develop these attributes and contirvue 
to participate throughout life 

Educators, administrators, -medicai personnel, 
government officials, and others involved m 
upgrading the quality of life for all people gen- 
erally accept that . 

• Individuals with special proyems are bas-. 
ically people, wijh the same needs and as- 
pirations as their able-bodied peers and con* 
temporaries As ftuman being^^ ipnpaired, 
disabled, and handicapped" persons ar^ Tn-^" 
vaUiable* with much untapped potential As 
cituens, they are entitled to all rights, priv- 
ileges, and responsibilities guaranteed to 
all citizens Viotivation that has spurred* 
able-bodied children, adolcsvent^, and adults 
to play "and participate in physical educa- 
tion, recreation, sports, and leisure time ac- 
tivities beyond limitatioris of work or 
school not unlike motivation of impaired, 
disabled^ and handicapped individuals. 
What IS right and good for able-bodied per- 
sons IS just as beacficial and necessary for 
impaired, disabled, and handicapped mdi 



viduals ht'iihh, fitntss and J^appmcss ate 
nof limited to a select few' ^ ' 

AII individuals 'should have uppor^urtities 
to participate m active physical education, 
recreation, ^nd sportX programs. ur\less 
there- are medical conditions whi^h adverse- 
ly influence the health ot the individual^ 

Every child with a. handicapping cur^dition 
IS entitled to opportunities to participate in 
physical education recreation, and spi^rtb 
programs hv*^ry impdirecl . disabled, and' 
handicapped pefsoh*^'shuuld be prutectecl 
from unvvarrarited deprivation whith^ his 
or her condition Joes not necessitate if po- 
tential tproblems xau'^ed bv handicapping 
conditions are to be reduced and n^t spill 
over into other areas of life, each individual 
needs opportunit-ies to participate in ap-^ 
propriate physical education, *'rec reatiun, 
and sports actiV!ti"es t . " _ 

tvery eft or t must be made to mdude per- 
sons ^ith various handicapping curjditiuns 
in apprupriatc regular phy.sical education, 
recreation, and sport programs 

Professionals and 'others workmg m these 
fields must be ^^iven o^tessary training and 
bki\\s to meet. needs of '^J^paired, disabled, 
and handicapped individuals through these 
programs Local attitudes which . have 
served to restrict funding and program op- 
portunities must be changed so tha't per- 
sons with handicapping conditions" are''no 
longer excluded and so that participation 
oppoflunities are not restricted * * .,. 

A love of sports and other related -partici- 
pation a%tivitiestpermeate the American cuir 
ture Failure to provide impaired, disabled, 
and handniapped individuals with oppQ|- 
tunities to participate fully, successfully, 
safely, ^cuhwith personal satisfaction is to 
deny thtm important clyoces for st^lf-ful- 
fillment/and integration in the total life of 
a community ' 

Ltforts to in^egrart individuals with im- 
pairmen'ts, disabilities, and handicaps mto 
all fJcfts of community life are ovefdue 
iMany Americans, Both children and adults, 
have bfen sorely discriminated against and 



• denied ^hfir ri^ht to par tuTi pate m the mam- * 
i»tream jf. Lommunily hl^' because th^y havt^ 
been cbnsidered difftr^t People faiT to reVi- 
ogniz* tha't too few IrrLpau^ed! disabled, ancT 
handuapped individual^ havi> edequa^'^^r^^ 
appropriate cJ'pp'brtunities. To paftK^'ipa^e 'm. " 
social, recreational, and sportv acfiv^itR^%!^*, < 

' * ? , ' * 

The handicapped child h>is a rVght^to giiov\*up, 

in-a world whiLh dues, p^jf-sel him apart, whah' 
looks at him not vsith ^cufA cif pit^ or ^iiKuie.^^ 
but which vvfelcomev him ex<3ttTy-'Ws^t ^v\5el)fo?5f^ , 
every child, which offers hiqn .identic%t' privi- 
leges and identical responsibilities 

- ^ . ^ 

Matthew E. Sullivan, Consultant, Pfi>sKal Edu- 
cation, St Ltfuis County Special S<.hool Distrn^t, 
Town and CounUy, Missouri 

The vc^lues of phv^adl edui^ation motor 4?- 
velupment re^ reation» ^pur^i. athletsL'^ physical 
htness tamping aquatii'^ pe''ceptual-jnotor, anjf 

t r^idted aLtJvrtit^s arc v\fll-4ocumcnted v\hen ap- 
plied tu noMy\a\ <.hildr*'n apJ ad uh^ *The'-(. "^amc 
value<i take on tven greater ^ignitic^<.e wKerv 
applied to the handicapped The area that ^^a^^ 
well be mo'-t important but toy ottcn given » ^ 
lea^t emphasis fgr the handaappeJ is physic aL^ 
fitne*is' The %ralth benefits of iardio're^piratu^R 

. actiMttes su^h as jogging ^wimming and cv- ;x 
clmg for the y\oryna\ are no longer que^tibnid 
Many handiiapped persons tan aKu pTOt it-^ rum 
^rgorous activities provicftn^ innovations- arl' 
forthcoming, ei.juipmev is modified and vig^jr- 
ous attivUv for the handicapped becomes more 
widely accepted *The list of values should also 
incliid/?, a s^ns^' i^f purpo^^e andOc hicv ement 
motivation'for self»-improvement 

* 

Burton Blatt, DircLtot, Division-of. Spe<.ial Edu-, 
cation and .Rehabilitation. Syratus.e Universi'ty, 
Syracuse, New York * # ' 

People are after all p^^Lpi&.. and what is rigfit f, 
and good for them is, in the overwhelming 
number of case"- righj and good for the dis-< J_ 
- abled Espeually insofar as sp^^ris and r^^crea 

tion the disabled havC' inherent rights, alwavs ' 
^ and legal rights ,verv oftf'n to be full partui* ^ 
pant*^ in the oppfoftunities that our society af- 
fords Its members Lastly my own experience 
has taught me that not only will the disabfed 
profit mightily from ^uch participation but, uh 
questionably, thev will contribute to the general 
welfare of others similarly involved 
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• • ' ALL CAN PROFIT - .4 

"Let each become all that he wamreajed 
capable of being. Expand-, if possible, to 
fiisjfulh growth, and^ show himself, at ' 
length in his omn^shape and stofwre." 

Thomas Carlyle 

It IS. generally agreed that any boy or girl wh9 
can profit from ' instruction offered in pdblic 
schools should' be able to enroll in school and 
parficipate- fully 'in all of lis programs Many • 
boys and -girls with physical ^nd mental limita- - 
tions are participating and attending classes 
with children who have no physical or mej?tal 
problems In a typical public scliool, children 
'with impaired vision, hearing problems, ortho- 
pedic ccCnditions^ neurological disorders, de.biU- 
toting di'seasesi extremely low lev^s of physical. * 
, fitness, and inadequate motor ability^ are' found , 
• actively participatiog in appropriate? physical . 
'educ^ation pFograms " ' , ^ 

Hollis Fait, Processor of Physical Educatiqn/ 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, ConnccticOt 
Nearly all of these stuiilcnts. regardless of their 
physical or mental attr^.butes or limitations, can 
ber\efit'frdhi some Xype of physical education 
The physical educatio(i of a child^with a handi- 
capping conditfon must, however, be planned 
a^d conducted to ser.ve his special needs To ac- ^ 
complish this is^the purpose of special physical 
education Special physical education offers a 
program of motori^wittes adapted to th^ abil^ 
ities, needs, and interests of the handicapped ''^ 
student, thereby ensuring optimum benefits \^ 
from participation and A^aximurp protection 
against Any pfossibie* aggravation of'a handi- ' 
capping condition 

Goals of special physical educ'ation -programs 
' arc the same as those of regular pcograms Spe- 
cifically, these programs are designed to. in- 
. crease le>?els of physical fitness, increase motor 
abtlity in fundarnental skills of everyday living 
and fn basfc sport skills, increase the feeling of 
individual w6rtb and develop an understanding 
oT Jin^itations ^ile emphasizing potentialities', 
and .develop an appreciatiorw for motor ' skills 
and thus stimulate a desire for continued par- 
ticipation in physical activities. ^ * - . 
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MEDICAL OPJNIONS ... 

• * ^ ♦ 

'*AGtivity strengthens— inactivity weakens. 

^ Hippocrates^ 

Medical authoti.ties' educators, and psycholo-' 
ists'generally ag^ee that individuals with vari- 
us handicapping cond^ions can benrfit ,and 
profit from participatijig in.physRal education- 
activities! FurfhefmoreV there is agreement .that 
benefits include improved psychomotor, cogni- 
tive, emotional, and social development. 

4 

Timothy T. Craig, Past Secretary, Committae 
on^ the ^ Medrcal . Aspects of Spores, American 
'•Medical Association, Chicago, lllmois 

X The Committee on tha Medical Aspects of 

Sports believes lhat all individuals should have 
^ an Opportunity to participatcMn some activity 
if a medit^al contrainJitdtion does not exist^tak- 
mg into account their health and safety This 
means that professionals must find an a(.tfvity 
' that the individual can participate in^afely and 
\ effectively The physicians role in this work is 
to describe the health and safety implications of 
the medical handicapping condition,, so that 
i those formulating programs ^an take-it into ac- 
count when developing activity to be fitted to a 
particular individual 

There are ofcasioos^wherc the rfiedically handi- 
capped can even acViieve superior perforrpancc 
if their condition is controlled well, eg., Ron 
Santo (diabetic), Bobby Clarke (cvpileptic) and 
Rick Demont (asthmatic) U^dividuals with such 
/ conditions need to be given more encouragement 
than thev have recc^rv^^d in the pa'^t 

In recent years,, ihc American Medical Associa- 
tion's Committee on the Medical Aspects of 
Sports has modified its position that contrain- 
dicated individuals with epilepsy participating 
in boxing, tackle football, ice hockey, diving', 
soccer, rugby, and lacrosse In l9o8, the Com-* 
mittee stated that" individuals with epilepsy 
should not participate ^in these spor.ts In 1974, 
the Committee stated ir^ "Epileptks^and Con- 
tact Sports," Journal of the American Medical 
Association (August 12, 1974) • 

» 'This advice was based primarily ^jn^thcoretical 
logic Thefe was, however, no 'statistical proof 
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that repetitive physiLdl Lonta^t, even of the heaJ 
as in football, causes a greater frequency of 
seizures m the epileptiL ttien might occur wben 
'* the-same patient was asleep In fac t, m many 
patients, seizure^ occur more often with sleep 

'Oplnion^is stiil (/ivided, but there is ample 
evidence to sh»w that patients will not be af- 
fected adversely by indulging in any sport, in- 
cluding football, provided the normdfl safeguards 

are followed, inc4uding adequate head pro- 
tection AlUhingb bein>^ equal it is probably 
^ better to encourage a young boy or girl to par- 
ticipate in a noncoYitact rather than a contact 
. sport However if a particular patient has, a 
. great desire to play a contact sporf and if tddo 
so i-s considered a major amelioratin*g4tf^tor m 
ihe patie'nt s adjustment to «^chool, pssoCiate\ 
' and the ^'ei/urc disorder, then serious considera- 
tion should be given to allowing participation if 

■K the^'iei/utes are medic'allv controlled " 
w » 

Of further mtcrcs't i«y the medical opinion fhat 
atherosclerosis is "not a disease of old age^ Actu- 
ally this condition is considered a childhood or- 
pediatric disease that manifests itself in later 
life, even old age, it is caused partially by poor 
exercise and diet habits in. young* children|^ 
These findings are especially important and 
'have many implications fur impaired, disabled] 
and handicapped persons who have* not been 
given opportunities to participate in vigorous 
physical education, recreation, fitness, and 
sports^rograms from earliest childhood. 

Research indicates ^hat progressive and contin- 
uous physical activity is vital to the \\ell-beiag 
of all For example, paraplegic^ and lower lirnb 
amputees who pedaled bjcycle ergometers with 
their ^hands shewed similar improvement in car- 
diorespiratory measures as subjects who pedaled 
i^conventional ways Other studil^s,and field 
^xperienc ^fe^ revealed that individuals with asth- 
ma had UWvr and less severe attacks when they 
participated in physical education and spgrts 
activities regularly Seizures uf some susceptible 
mentally retarded individuals and amount of 
medication Kave bVen drastically reduced with 
reg|ilar activity* Endurance and stamina df in- 
dividuals having cystic fibrosis have Deen ^en- 
hanced througfi participation Psychojogical 
and emotional well being can be improved great- 
ly through participation in same activities 
bringing about , physical ' changes 

O 1 r 



TRANSCENDING THE^HYSICAL 

"People'fiave such strength an(^jii^i^ 
{lal, arjd more when they're'paralyzed. 
Once they get over that^hump, success- 
fully pass thro'ugh that firsCbaii de-^ 
pression, they are better spiritually than 
efer be f Orel These quadriplegics and , 
pmaptegics have sucjh spirit as a^well 
person can never understand." 

Roy Campanella- 

, Former Brooklyn anS'lj^s Angeles - 
Dodger Catcher t 
^ ' ^ Member, Baseball Hall of Fame . . 

Values of^phvsical education, recreation, sports, ^ 
apd leisure time at^tivities Ear exceed afle>vVbysi- 
cari Such-activitiesjiave been described as^ 

• Contributing to total intellectual/ ^social, 
emotional, and psychological functiortir^ 
of individual paftitipants • ^ ' 

• - Enabling individuals to savor thS^ thrilt of * 

victory and suffer through the ^gony of 
defeat, re^^nizing that ther^ can be defeat 
in victory and victory in defeat' 

• 'Improving social concepts, self-^nage, "and 
interpersonal reUtionships Participation . 
can provide understanding of what striv- 

» ing, competing, and achieving o:\ean? and 
lead to an 'appreciation of the values of tak- 
ing part in group ^activities ^nd in contri- 
buting to^a unified group effort. 

• Teaching ethical values embodied in play - ^ 
lag fairly and follt^wing 'rules of good/ 
sportsmanship as importcint Iess0*fis for 
life 

Havmg special relevance for Jevelopmg . 
basjc readiness skills , necessary for success^ 
tn"^ fundamental academic aceas in the pri- 
mary grades and in early cHildiiQod pro- 
grams. Focus at these levels is generally m 
the psychomotor domain with emphasis on^ 
peijceptual-motor development, movement 
exploration, arid basic skills 




• ♦ Abbfsting m learning to follow directions 
and acquiring positivi behavioral patterns 

• Pxomocing psychological* and emotional 
security of parent's and children arlijce 
through participation, 'success, and in 
breaking the oftei\^und failure-frustration 
cycle which is furthered by lack of'oppor- 
tunity This is extrern^ly important to par- 
ents when they see their child succeed for 
the fust time in movement, physical fit- 
ness, or sports activities Success, m itself 

, can improve parent-child felationships and 
^ adjustrrient as parents aake pride in what 
their child does and recognize him. or her as 
an individual with unique abilities. 

• MotiA^ating persons to participate ih varied 
activities for the sheer joy of interacting^ 
with peers of all ability and functional lev- 
els. 

John Kidd, Assistant^ Superintendent (Re- 
tired), Department ioi the Mentally Retarded, 
St. Louis <Cbunty Spet^ial School District, Town 
and Country, Missouri. 

Quite often, indeed much too often, the school 
' and the LommunityV^espond to the acoaemie»*and 

social nee^ds of the handicapped without neces- 
^ s^ry awareness of aU dimensions of their needs 
' It tsn t jubt the orthopedically handicapped who 
need special help to develop.and maintam 
healthy bodies as habitaXs for heahhy minds— 
buj the blind, tfie deaf, the retarded, and the 
disturbed, may find significant opportunities fur 
healthy growth m all respects where knowl- 
edgeable persons are available to serve the phys- 
ical needs and where facilities are similarly ap- 
propriate Pools, camps, nature trails, parks 
and playing fields and eourts cati make the dif- 
ference between a handicapped person's'zesf for 
living and a resi^mtwti from fii'in<^ " 

Ernest Bundschuh, Associate Professor, .Coor- 
dinator of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Athens Unit Georgia Retardation Cen- 
ter, Athens, Georgia.'* 

Competency appear^ to be a key word relativ^t^ 
to the l^andicapped child and adult Competent 
to perform those fuhttionvinJ|^^ that have 
meaning of fulfillment, mitial^k) make friends with 
himself, to learn how to compensate for de- 
ficiencies yet develop abilities The full realm of 
physical activity, therefore, lends basic support 
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to the Jevefopment of pra<.tn.al attributes such 
as thatAvhith is needed to obtain pcevo(.ational 
and vocational skills On the other hand fulhll 
ment of life could not be (.ompleted without self 
realization 'outside the primarv goals needed to 
function, on a day to day VNork schedule The 
interest and needs of the impaired disabled arid 
handicapped do not differ frt>m other people 
Within the realm of their ability, knowledges 
and skills must be developed in order to perpe- 
trate? esthetic values that simulate activrty to- 
ward the wholeness of life In many respects 
' joys that can be derived from leusure skill, and, 
therefore, increased social interaction, go far in 
making a person even more human and a^'are 
that he can give and share The parameters^f 
structured physical activity give the foundation 
' for later self-directed*^oals A person whbbe- 
' Lomes comfortable with himself in ihe physio- 
logical sense (.art then go on to help others— isn t 
this what education is all about'' 

- H. D. "Bud" Fredericks/ Research Professor, 
Teaching Research/ A Division pf the Oregon 
State ,5Vstem of Higher Education, iMonmouth/ 
Oregon. ^ 

Not only can ^e mod^rai^ly" and severely 
retarded particjjpat^ ^n sports and recreat;on ac- 
' ^ I ^ tivities such as camping, swimmjng, hiking, but 
oftentinrtes their participation tends to enhance 
many of their other behaviors Nowher<#has this 
^> , * been better demonstrated than in the Speciil 

Olympics where many moderately and severely 
handicapped people have demonstrated pfo- 
«. ^ ficiency in running, jumping*, and throwing ancf 
have achieved a recogmfiorvthat was previously 
* denied them JTbis re^gnition has frequently. 

improved the self-concept of the individual to an 
ex-tent where performence in other behaviors 
h\is also been enhanced This athletic success 
I seoms to gire him ih^e confidence to try other 
things- to talk to s^calFed normal people and to 
, be heard As^a result his interactions with nor- 
mal people increases and, not so strangely, he 
moves one sUep closer to noripatcy 

The New Jersey Association for Retarded Citi- 
zeiis (NJARC), New Bnjnswick, New jersey 

^ , Forthe /etarded individual, recreation is mdre 
' *^ Jhan a diversion-it ^ an opportunity 

For the child, it IS an opportunity to grow up 
while at play Splashing in a pool, bouncing 
' On a tramp^j^line^ climbing on playgrou^id equip- 
ment, wralkffig through the wooVls. gives the re- 

o . ■ ' lb . ■ 
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tardc'J child an opportunity to make friends, to 
explore hts/h^f environment, while developing 
the motor, perceptual, aijd conceptual skills 
which he,' she will be able to use m the class- 
room 

For .the teenager, it is an opportunity to learn 
^ about himself and hisJ'age-mates Going c^n 
outings or to dances, joining a scout troop, bak- 
ing cookies or ducora\ing fhe gymnasium for a 

* party, visiting the library or the neighborhood 
roller skating rink, gives the retarded teenager 
an opportunity to develop social skills, to make 
fnends/to utilize community resources vvhile 
learning to funUion effectively and' independ- 
ently withm the community ^ - * 

" For^the adult, rec*reation^is an opp^tynity to 
live ^ a busy, fulfilling hfe "feowling, swim- 
ming, attenSmg a basketball game, jbining a 
photography cli>b, gives the r^arded adult an 
o'pportunity to eocialize^KiJe usi^ig leisure-time' ^ 
consVwctiveJy and enjoy ably* *, , ' ^ 

Ray Schoenke, Former Offensive %in^an; 
Washington Redbki^b- Professianal^ Foptball' 
Team and* fo^mer -Washington, t).C SpeciaF^ 
Olympics Director, Qhev'y Chase, Maryland 

For Txiany of the handicapped children 1 have ♦ 
worked vMth, the sipgle nrtosl effective means of 
providing some stimuUtion of meaniAg to life ^ 
b^s beeri active involvement I'n sports activities , 
For these children', life-h^s be& a long lisf of 
' ' fail^ires^and frustrations Through physical fit- 
ness tramrng, they have experienced success for k 
thc^Arst time One exa'mplje is that of a little"bt)y 
who worked l^ours tryirrg to leern to kick a fQo^ 
'^^11 A very normal act for a normal cjiilct-but ^ 

• when this cFiild finally managed to kick that ball , 
a lew feet he was totally overcome with ,joy and 
ecstasy This is what th^? physicai'eduQation pro- • 
grams are all about^trying to build confidence 

in a &ii\d so that he can do somethiog'' ^ 

*• \ \ '\ 

Jack Campbelly Director of Special Education, 
University of Nevada. Reno, «Nev^d4 ^ ' ^ 

When the retarded are exposedtoa systematic 
program of physical fitness training, they make 
significant improvemeAls'in tbtir fitness cap^^ 
bilitits This'is not only irnportant m i|s own 4, 
right, but also because of the positive^-efation- ^ 
bhip which ex\st^ between physical fUness and 
^^^telllgence, academic achiev^ement, social skills, 
and accident rate/ « , ^ • f 



CharJes E. Acuff, Commissioner, Mental /Re- 
tardation Developmental Disabilities Servlceb, 
State of Arkansas, NorihXittle Rock, Arkaribas. 

- "The practical me^vngfuL and en|oyablc>\- • 
periences whifh stem fro(n active particTp^ition 
, in' physical and Ie*we programs <.^n beLome 
the st>mulL the motivation, .the trigger vyhich 
Will provide thejnnpetub broader understand- 
ing and greater learning in academic areas and 
m other complex situations 

"Activities m recreation and physical education 
programs for the retarded make available 
tools and media through which t^e retarded can 
lea^n many things about themselves, their ^- 
sociates. and their environment Many of the' 
activities are non-verbal, symbolic, apd concrete 
' ones in which the retarded cati express them- " 
selves in meaningful and significant ways The 
scope of activities is so vast that every indi- 
NTidual, rega'rdless of age, degree of disability, or 
previous experience, can find areas in vyhich he 
IS interested and in which he carl succeed and 
achieve ' ■ • ' * 

Charles T. Mitchell, Jr., Late Chairman, Rec- 
reation Committee, National A^'sbcia^ion fur Re- 
tarded Citizens, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

y » 

"Through play, young children develop basic 
. p[^ysical skills and learn patterns of social and 
emotional behavior Playing with toys or enjoy- 
ing the familiar'games of childhood can stimu- 

^.^^^y^aii the imagination, encourage creative ^role- 
playing, and te^cK children how to' interact co- 
operatively with others Games with increasingly 
comple^iL rules further develop social skills as 
the child grows^ofder Engaging in hobbies^and 
crafts can establish patterns of self^^occupation 

> and preve'nt boredom and loneliness in later Hf*e 
Cqpd habits of physfcal fitness and constructive 
use of leisure time continue tu be essential dur- 
ing adulthood, parfrcular^ly for handicapped 
members of society Vocational training and 
home economics ar^ not the only necessary 
skills in preparing an individual for coH\munity 
life— the challenges presented to everyone must 
"also include learning how to live with leisur^e 

Bfuce.Balow, 3hcila *M^rzer, Cfiroi Sundhoirn, 
Autistic Program, Bpccial Education Programs, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

'We use the full range of physical education, 
motor development, dance jnd thovement activ- 
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itics to Kelp our children learn to pay attention, 
to tolkm direuions, to understand iheir bodies 
somewhat, to'.mteratt^onstructively with others, 
and to respond t6 outside stimuli To^ttam 
1 .these kinds of skills with our.profoundly handi- 
* capped children, we mix pr€-academiC*ar\d ata- ^ 
< demic activities with the phvsKal education and 
V related activities The types of.things we do ^ 
include simple movement to rhythm, urcle danc- 
ing kicking feet, walking on the balance beam, , 
obstacle courses with furniture, ridirtg tricycles 
jumpin'g over and crawhn^ und^r ropes, jump^ 
iVigon cushions, spinning, running, standard^ 
exercises such as sit-ups, swinging, climbing, . 
tumbling, moving to musu o^i a paced basis . 

Logan Wright, Directf)r of Pediatric Psychology, 
Children s' Memorial HospTtal, Ur^iversity of 
Oklahoma Health Sciences Center. OklaKoma 
City, Oklahoma i 

Physical education can obviously contribute 
^ intellectual development*by teaching 
what It means to <.ompete, to strive, and to 
achieve What ^ mpre. physical education for the 
^ handic^ped can provide a ba4)y peeded tmpe- 
' tvs to sotiai and interpof sonal development 
through group aotivities,^and even stinuilate 
moral development by teaching such things as ^ 
fair pla>ia^nd team vyork 

Robert Thonipst>n, Director, (Retired), Michigan 
School for the Bhnd, Lansmg. Jvlichig^n 

One of my highest pnorittes in connection 
wi'th the g/owth, development, and education of 
visually impaired children and youth has beerj- 
insistencron the justifiablt feeling of physical 
. adcciuacy an'd physical competency Qnce a child 
or Youlh begins to feel about himself and hi^ 
accomplishmerits'physically, a host of other 
things* begin to fall in place 

Satnuel Gridley Howe, patriarch m the field of 
educattor^ of th<; visually impaired 

' Never cHeck the actionsof th|? cbdd, follow 
N hi^rn and watch ^o prevent any^senous accidents. 
' *but do not even remove obstacles which he 
, ^would learn to avoid by tur^bling ovew tKerp a 
i^^w**tiw*^ Do not too much regard bump^ on 
the forehead, rough scratche^s or bloody nosj»», 
' . * oven these may have their good influences 

At worst, they affect only the bark and not the 
system like the rust of inaction' * « 



ADDITIOMAL PHYSICAL : 
CONSIDERATIONS 

''If we accept the premise that all peo- 
ple are special, we are better able to deal 
with individual differences in different 
ipdividuals/' ^ 

While physical education, fecjeation, sports, 
and Je^isure time pursuits have valuer* which 
"Iranscend the physical, ont rriust not lose sight 
of physical and motor benefits that occur when 
individuals— both able-bodied, and those with 
handicapping condition^participlite m physi- 
cal, recreation, and spoVts activities Some 
things to keep in mind-r 

• InUjj^iduals should be assessed in terms 
of three levels of motor sV.\\\s— essential, 
fundamefftai, and /wnch'ona/ - Emphasis de- 
pends on age, level and specific prjogram ob- 
jectives for each individual 

• Participation in f>hysical fitness and sports 
activities .important to "overall physical 
health functions of impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped persons Participation jhould 
be geared toward improving the overall 
ifuqction of the individual and ciaily or reg- 
ular activities s-hould be directed^oward im- 
proving coordination, motoi* skills, and 
physical fitness ^otbr functfon levels of 
impaired, disabled, and handicap|3ed indi- 
viduals^ are vital in determining categories 
m tvhicK each should participate or com- 
pete to assure fair chances bf success. 

• Ability to move and^ understand how the 
body, moves is vital, to success in physical 
education, recreation, and sports. 

J, Bryant Cratty, Professor ^nd Director, Per- 
ceptual-Motor Learning Laboratory, Department 
of .Kinesiology, University of California, Los 
Angejes, Califdrma. 



overT\ent is one of Several important compo- 
nents of the child s emerging personality, not a 
central cor(f from which^^II social, mtellectual, 
perceptual, and academic skills must invariably 
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' ' spring ' . Clumsiness In children . . poses 
. social obligations which ajust be overcome 
' ^With exposure a broadly based program ot 
, mdvement experiences, it is likely to elicit some 
'improvements m movement abilities A com- 
'-^ ^ prehensive pK)gwm contaming a wide variety o\ 
sensory-motor experiences has been shown to 
exert positive chartges m some severely and pro- 
' foundly retarded children Due to individual dif- 
ferences m neuromotor make up among these 
children as well as among all children, the 
changes are likely to vary from child tb child ex- 
posed to the same program experiences A ^ 
wide variety and combination of peripheral 
■processes may b» intact and/or deficit in various 
<vays, while basic intellectual functioni% may 
be relatively unimpaired. The way to change _ 
centraimteilectual processes is not by mindless- 
ly applied peripheral movemerU and sensory ex- 
" periences, but by mvoWmg the central proc- 
esses directly by encouraging the child to 
, engage in all dimensions of intelFectual behavior 
within a motivating program,6f movement ex- 
periences The viable research literature over 
the past 26 years has informed us that move- 
ment experiences aVe potentially powerful 
tools" 

Bruc£ Balow, Sheila Merzer, Carol Sundholm, 

Autistic Program, Special Education Programs, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
spta 

"We find that movement activities provide a 
• medium through which the autistic-type and 
profoundly disturbed children(we teach can 
learn m a nonstressful, ordinarily satisfying 
way Movement activities lend themselves easily 
to the development of social learning skills, par- 
ticularly imitation '.Much instruction is 
necessarily individual m natujre but movement 
activities lend themselves to group functiomng 
such that children can touch others m construc- 
' ' " tiv^ ways, and do simple coordination ^^d rhy- 
thm activities m a cooperative setting Move- 
ment and physical education activities are ex- 
cellent mi^ans of exploring what the children are 
able to do ' Most of our childrer\ enjoy 
rhythm, no matter how passive they may be or 
how handicapped. Rhythm is a good way to in- 
volve the children despite serious disabilities , 
We daily involve our , . children m rhythmic, 
musical games which help them to identify parts 
of the body and to come to som^ undef^ . - 
standing of themselves m space 
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Milton Pellil, lni>truk,tur, Spe^idl Physical Edu- 
cation, Chula Vista City, School District, Chula 
Vi^ta, California . > 



"Physical education anSmotor training ar-e of 
paramount importance for all mt'ntalK retarded 
individuals The sooner these individuals can be 
given a sound and fundamental physical educa- 

' tion program the better Intervention is taking 
pla^e at age three in California Additionally, 
infant stimulation programs are springmg up 
with many beginning as early as six months of 

* age ' ' ^ 

More emphasis should be placed on develop- 
ing individualized programs of physical educa- 
tion and motor development for the orthoped- 
* igally handicapped, Kard-of-heanng, visually 
handicapped, and aj:>hasicr individuals 

Charle? E. Acuff, Commissioner, Mental Re- 
tardation Developmental Disabilities Services, 
State of Arkansas, North'Little Rock, Arkansas 

A crucial point m both physical educatior\ and 
recreation is the teaching and pr^ctic^ of activ- 
ities which will have carryover value One of the 
greate^st program gaps m placing an individual 
back in tRe community is in teaching that 
individual how to wisely and enjoyably fill his 
leisure hours The problem of surplus time be- 
comes riiore acute as the individual grows older 
and some^of the activities he previously en)oyed 
are no longer attractive to him 



Discussions of activities, methods, re- 
search results, and other programatic are^s 
are not withm the scope of this brochure 
"For additional ^informatTon, materials, re 
sources, and contacts, write - * 

• Physical Education and Recreation 
for the Handicapped Information 
and Research ^ Utilization * Center 
(IRUC), c/o American Alliance for 
Health, Physic^al Education, and Rec- 

r reation, 1201 16th Street, N.W , 
Vyashington, D C , 20036r ( 

• National Therapeutic Recreati^i^ So- 
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WHAT PAfiTICIPATIOri ' ; 
MEANS TO PARCICIPANTS. ■ 

" .\ . skiing is the greatest single break- 
through in my entire life/' 

^erald Chambers 
Blind Outdoor Leisure Development 
Aspen, Colorado 

Perhaps the greatest testimonials to values of 
physical activity, recreation, and sports foreper- 
sons with various fypes and degrees of handi- 
capping conditions are found m comments of 
individuals who have participated and compet- 
ed. ^^-^^ 

Mike Dempsqr, Wheelchair Table Tennis 
Champion and bronze medal winner /n 1972 In- 
ternational Games for the Physically Disabled, 
Columbus, Ohio 

"I feel that sports for the handicapped are very 
important and^beneflclal They are not only im- 
portant pKysically, but mentally and socially 
too Aside from the obvious physical benefits 
you can gain*fro!n competing in sports and try- 
mg to get your body in shape to compete, there 
are also mental and social benefits The sense of 
accomplishment you can gain from competing 
in sports is tremendous I think that the great- 
est benefits come in the social realm though 
You get a_^ijanc^ to meet many great people in- 
volved in sports for the handicapped and also 
sports for the able-bodied The friendships that 
can be developed are fantastic You can meet 
other handicapped people and learn many use- 
ful'thmgs You can learn from many people 
how they get around certain problems and Situ- 
ations I whole heartedly recommend sports fqr 
^ those disabled persons who are able to partici- 
pate m them " 

Mary Lynne Kerr, Participant m Kansas Special 
Olympics, Coats, Kansas 

"There were several things we got to do at Hope. , 
We entered the olympic^ for the handicapped 
We took a bus load and went to Wiofield where 
several— just like me— played our best to win 
medals I won two gold rj^dals that /mt Mom 
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and Dad went with me and 1 could see their joy 
when a medal was giveV to me I felt like a giant . 
and It felt great to be a wmn^r The next year I 
again won medals . I ^ed set good to be m 
\ this wonderiul world ^nd to be able to shake 

han4s wityamo^s people lO^clBuck Buchanan ^ 
of the Kansas Cit^ Chiefs 

John M, "Robertson* a paraplegic who attempted 
to 'swim .the English Channel m the summer o\ 
1075 IS an -elementary school physical educa- 
tion ' teacher at Y^ivapai Elementary School, 
Scottsdale, Axizon^ and also coaches basket- 
ball, track, and soPtfall from a wheelchair 

Challefige.'the goal is open, but the English 
.Channel represents a triumph, a triumph pver 
• thmgs ofice thought to be insurmountable , a' ^ 
dream • it is important to see sorfi€'thing 
through. I want to be an example fo'r others to ^ 
be able to see that their dreams are possible 
Most important to me, however, is the personal • 
" triumph of man 6ver the sea *^ * \ 

1 love water Being generally confined to a 
wheelchair makes for limitahon* in movement 
which can be a most important means of per- ' 
sonal expression like danang, which 1 used to 
enjoy, but have had to learn in a new wa^ 
you see water frees the dance, create^ the^low 

the movement and the rhythm of hf^ In the 
water, movement is uninhibited i can stretch, 

rut\, and jump • » 

\ felt sorry for a man with no shoes until I 
met a marrwith no feet It s easy to get wrapped 
up m your own personal problems and endeav^ j 
ors. forgetting the beauties associated with our 
hves We must realize and accept our limitations 
but alfo challenge them . continually striving 
to grow and learn, never fearing - 
• I hope to learn more by doing this than by 
anything done so far in my life The challer^e it 
represents will force me to understand tbints 
about myself and what I can accomplish TO 
training requires commitment and dedication 
Thai will be the first test " 

'Anne H. Carlsen, Administrator, The Crippled 
Children s School, Jamestown, North Dakota 

As a congenital quadruple amputee myself and 
as one who has spent her professional life in ' 
working with physically handicapped youth, 1 
" recognize the value of active participation m 
sports and other recreational activities as well as 
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intelli^pnt vicarious enjoyment of speotatof 
s sportb The nt'.ed for worthwhile leisure tirpe 
pursuits is the s^am^, and maybe even greater, 
for the handicapped as the nonhandicapped 
Not*only does it give some zest to living, but it 
provides ^QOJTimon ground for the two groups 
to meet and become acquainted while concen- 
trating on an activity instead of their differ- 
ences " • 



''When Cod made us, He was careful 
- not to make us perfect. He placed before, 
^us certain obstacles which could be ^ 
eliminated only thraugh hard'work, ^ 
determination, and the opportunity to 
show aytncere effort wheri called 
* upon. ' 

Unknown 



// you treat a man as he is, he will re- 
main^s he is. If you treat a man as hf 
should and co'uld be, he may become 
what he should and could be. Never 
underestimate another's potential for 
no man has a right to set limitations 
and restriclfions on another maWs 
potential Each of us has an obligation , 
. to assist others^ to develop to hi$ 
potential , * 

nown 



INTEGRATION INTO REGULAB SCHOOL 
*AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
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'Today if a crippled (fhild possess nor- 
mal intelligerjce, is educated properly, 
and receives the faith he deserves, it is 
no longer acceptable for anyor\e in plac- 
ing a prop under his body to place a 
ceiling over his potential achievement/' 

- ^ » Earl S. Meiers 

*■ 

Mainstr earning is. a relatively new word, and for 
some, a new concept^ It is receiving^ serious sup- 
port in professional literafure and among gov- 
ernmental leaders* In simplest terms, main- 
streaming meSn? that individuals, regardless of 
type or severit:/ of handicapping condition, 
should be given opportunities to participate in 
least restrictive or most productive environ- 
fhents Whenever individuals can participate 
safely, successfully, and with personal satis- 
faction, they should be in regular programs at 
both School and com'munity levels When im-** 
, paired, disabled, and handicapped persons can- 
not be integrated into regular programs, op- 
portunities should be provided for activities 
and 'approaches geared to their needs. N^ain- 
* stneaming offers opportunities to rotate chil- 
dren and adults in and out of, regular programs 
according to specific activities and individual 
capacities and desijes dP 'participants' Main- 
slfe^ming is noi intended to be an elther-or situ- 
*ation It can and does offer flexibility in sched-, 
uling and planning 

Honorable Charles C. MacMathias, ]t., (K), U.S. ^ 
Senator, ^rederick, Maryland 

The philosophy of encburagmg the participa- 
Mlon of handicapped adults and children m 
physical education and recreation programs ib 
> in keeping with the idea of mam^treaimng these 
individuals into ongoing activities which arc 
already enjoyed by others in a given commun- 
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Molly C. Gorelick. Professor and Preschool 

Project Director, Califo rnia State,, University, 

Northridge, California. 

• / 

Although progress has been made m providing 
Worthwhile educational and voLattonal prepara- 
tion, there ^till remains a dearth of souial and 
recreational programs for individuaf% with ^ 
handicaps The lack of adequate recreational 
programs limits the opportunities for socializa- 
tion and involvement with peer group1«lt also / 
denies these individuals much needed physical 
fitness activities— all of which are necessary to 
development and maximization of the individu- 
al s emotional, psychological, and physiological 
well being ^ , . i 

Waller Cooper,'* Dean, School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Southern 
Mississippi University, Hattiesbur^, ' Missis- 
sippi ,x ♦ ' ' » 

Where possible, the handicapped individual 
should be given every opportunity to partici- ' 
pate in the regular^programs of ^physi^cal educa- 
tion, recreation, and athletics However, there ^ 
are many instances where the severity of the 
handicap may limit this possibility Where this 
situation exis^, special programs must be de- 
veloped to assure equal opportunity for th^s ' * 
minority group in our society 

The President's Committee on Mental Retarda- 
tion, Washington, D C 

The Committee sees particular value m those 
programs which involve interaction between the 
»»V -^T-etarded person and others, whether they be re- 
.tarjed or not, since this will help the retarded 
individual develop social well as rnotor 
skills' 

The New J^rsey'^sViciation for Retarded Citi- 
zens (NJARC), New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Ifv the retarded individual is to be success- ' 
* fully integrated into his community, and if rec- 
reation is to figure in the proces^ then public 
recreation agencie^must be asked to assume a 
more active, indeed a more direct, role tn the 
provision of recreation services to members of 
» this population than they have in the past i 



Charles ^T. Mitchell, Jr,, Late Chairman, Recre- 
ation Committee, National Association fjor Re-^ 
tarded Citizens, Pjitladelphia, Pennsylvania 

To become a productive, vveli-adjUsteJ' member 
of society, a person must learn the value and 
cultural patte'rns of his soLt^ety-the rhythms of 
daily life, work, and leisure THis can^only be 
achieved through active participation irr all as- 
pects'of communUy hfe It cannot be learned in 
Social isolation' Mentally retarded persons 
have been known to, fail in the <.dmmunity be- 
cause^ey have not lea/ned to constructively fill 
tht)se hours when they are not m bchool or on 
the job in some case*^, thev are unaware of the 
recreational resources available to them and, m 
others they have not learned to use thesejOui- 
lets properly » 

* Anne H. Carlsen, Administrator, The Crippled 
Children s School, Jamestown. North Daicota 

When 5coutmaste^*^ and public school princi- 
pals are av^are that ^hV handicapped child will , 
grow up to take his pfete m the everyday world 
of the average citizen they mil be mt3fe easily 
persuaded that spfcif icVhildren can )om the Bov 
Scout group or the neighborhood school 

Harold. Yuker,. ^ofstra University, Hempstead^ 
Long Island, New York f 
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The major "problem to change people s atti 
tudes We must change the attitudes of^eoph 
in general— and empktyers and educators in par 
ticular— so that they will fo*.us on abiliti'^s not 
disabilities 




Teacher^ must really believe that the 
child ruiher than'the curric'ulum should 
be the center ofjhe school. 

You Q^nnot individualize instruction 
if you do not know the individual 

Unknown 
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EPILOGUE 



'''Life's^ prizes are not won by those loho 
are en)iOwed with nature's gifts-they 
are won by those with a will to win/' 

Statements, discussions, and expressed values 
mean nothing unless concerned citizens, physi- 
cal educators, recreation personnel, special edu- 
cators, volunteers, parents, and other individu- 
als who care do something to improve oppor- 
tunities for impaired, disabled, and handicapped 
individuals The important thing is for you Xo 
Understand and take steps now to plan, imple- 
ment, and intensify programs in physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and sports for these popula- 
tions Recognize yourself, and help others in 
your community realize that— 

• Physical education, recreation, and sports 
are important m the lives of impaired, dis- 
abled, and handicapped person's Infant 
stimulation programs and play activities for 
preschool children through highly struc- 
tured torrrpetitive sports and games are im- 
portant and provide valual)le experiences 
for impaired, disabled, and handicapped 
persons These programs must \>e nurtured, 
initiated, expanded' intensified, and im- 
proved r « 

• ideas expressed here can be Used as points 
of deparlu^re in starting programs Snd sell- 
ing concepts , ^ 

f ^Plan conferences, symp/osia .and demon- 
strations usirvg statements contained m 
this brochure along with those of indi- 
vidbals i,n your community and nearby 
town to show what is beiag done, what 
• can be done, and what should be done 

—Ask local educators," physicians, ad- 
ministrators, parents, -and vojunteers to 
participate in programs and -make their 
own statements based "on their experi- 
ences' and needs^ that have ho^n demon- 
strated m your community ^' - 

—Combine intellqftual and emotional ap- 
peals to .show the ne^d for and create the 



desire for dommunfty ^uppoW for typ?s 
of programs cjiscubsed in this brochure 

In essence, vve can draw frorn sports themselves 
and restate whab physical education, tecreation, 
*and^ports for* special populations-in ,fact edu- 
catiah and special education*themselv es-are all 
about Ba^cally,' e^h of these program areas is 
designed to help participants of all ages— 

, Establish goals that are 'relevant, lopor- 
lant/and meaningful 

• Develop the ability to follow through to 
^ attain established goals 

• Learn to deal with a reality of life that ev- 
V. eryone must face and cope with daily Des^ 

pite setting g6als and follovMng through, 
no pne always peaches all established goals 
— real and important differences exist be- 
tween losing and failjhg V'lnce lotn-. 
'bardi saiU, "Winning isn t everything, 'the 
- ■ wijl to win IS everything T 

^ • Recognize that even though eayh of us- is 
an mdividuah eveVyqn^ must daily subli- 
mate wh^t IS to be done, for the good^of ^he 
group Rules, regulations, laws, and man- 
dates affect us»all. 

Douglas MacArthrfr put it> well- Upon the 
fields of friendly strife are sown seeds that ih 
other days /nd^n other fields will bear the fruits 
of victory ' . s ^ 




// yo^u have huilt casites in the air, 
your work n^dnot be lost, that is 
where they should be. Now put the 
foundations under them. 

Henry David Thoreau 
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